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THE ARTIST 



pottery, and in the work he is now executing for 
Messrs. Lever Bros., Mr. Dressier has an oppor- 
tunity of showing what the Medmenham pottery 
is capable of. The frieze will be 150 feet long, 
and the section I have seen, a reproduction of 
which is given, is more than promising. The 
colouring is rightly very simple, and consists of 
blue, green, brown and yellow on a rich white 
opaque glaze, as in the old Robbia ware. It is 
fired to a very high temperature, and, the body 
itself being excessively hard, we have a form of 
decoration that enhances the architecture, and 
is at the same time in no danger of deteriorating 
with time. The subject had to be connected 
with washing, to hint at the use of the building 
as a soap factory, but here was the difficulty of how 



to carry out the idea, for where so much is done 
by machinery there is so little scope for the 
artist. The factory system means economy of 
, movement in order to lessen cost of production, 
but Art is atrophied under such economies. A 
girl who feeds a stamp all day with cakes of 
soap to receive the impress of the die, is no- 
subject for a sculptor who revels in exuberance 
of movement. A free treatment largely sugges- 
tive of 'the good old days' had to be followed,, 
though, had modern life been in any way 
adaptable, Dressier would have embodied it in 
his frieze, for he is a thorough believer in up-to- 
dateness, — level with the time, out of joint, alas,, 
though it so often is to the artist. 

Fred Miller. 



THE SALON OF 1900 
The special effort made by a great 
number of the leading French artists 
for the Paris International Exhibition 
has prevented them from sending works of any 
importance to the Salon, which is consequently 
less attractive in many respects than it has been 
in former years. This remark refers, of course, 
only to the Societe des Artistes Franfais, the 
Societe Nationale des Beaux Arts having wisely 
abstained from holding any exhibition this year. 
The lack of space in the new building has, on 
the other hand, prevented the acceptance and 
the hanging of the numerous fill-gaps by which 
the general effect of former exhibitions at the 
Champs-Elysees had been spoilt. There are 
only 2,872 works accepted as compared with 
5,172 last year. 

Among the most important pictures must be 
reckoned Wery's Les Bateliers, Amsterdam, a 
splendid poem of colour, which has been received 
with much favour. Behind the reality of the 
luminous water, the many-coloured boats and 
•the red brick buildings, is hidden all the mystery 
of the old town. On the opposite wall hangs 
one of the finest pictures of this year's Salon : 
G. Adler's Le Creusot, a strike scene of over- 
whelming power. V. de Brozik's huge canvas : 
The Proclamation of Georg v. Podjebrad as King 



of Bohemia is an ambitious work, conscientiously 
executed, but somewhat cold and black. 

In La Douloureuse Station, M. BeVonneau has 
treated a sad subject with sufficient skill to- 
invest it with considerable beauty and attractive- 
ness. It represents, the moment of the funeral 
eeremony when the coffin is being carried from 
the hearse into the church. The grouping and 
draping of the undertaker's men is done with a 
rare sense of beauty which overcomes the 
difficulty of their general appearance of cruel 
indifference. 

H. Thierot's Summer is an attractive harmony 
of flesh tints, of woods and silent waters. H. 
Dabadie's Depart des Islandais is a little 
monotonous in colour, but as serious and grave 
as the subject demands. Gorguet's Joyeuse 
Entrie du Roi Jean le Bon a Douai has a fine 
decorative effect and shows the traces of 
enormous labour. . 

Benjamin Constant's portrait of Stephen Lii- 
geard has the air of distinction which is generally 
associated with this artist's work; the Jules 
Breton is exquisite in colour, the Berne-Bellecour 
one of the best things this artist has shown for 
some time. 

The Beach at Dinar d, by J. Smith Lewis, is 
one of the most curious attempts at the Salon. 
In him we find an artist who has adopted the 
manner of Manet. The whole animated scene 
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FIRST DIP, FIRST SHIFER, BY At ME. P. DEMONT-BRETON 




SUMMER, BY M. J. H. 7HIER07 
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Br MME. F. VALLEt-BmON 



has been taken in with a single glance and 
transferred straight on to the canvas. In a way 
it reminds one of a snapshot, but there is a fine 
feeling of distance^ of air and of atmosphere. 

Mention should be made of Berthelon's 
beautiful Low Tide ; of the old woman's head 
by Muller-Dachan, which proves real painter- 
like qualities ; a brilliant effect of sunlight on 
flowers by Cauchois ; a Source by H. Foreau ; 
Interior of a Chapel by A. Lorieux ; a hot land- 



scape by George Innes, and a solid, somewhat 
coppery portrait by Rene Etienne. Henner's 
nude figure is dazzling with that mysterious 
beauty of flesh, of which so very few painters 
nowadays have the secret. The elegance and 
refinement of Ferd. Humbert's portraits ot Mr. 
Alex and Mile. Elsa Grand reminds one of the 
masters of the British School. 

There are some very good landscapes by 
Rigolot, Gibon, Mary Renard, B. Withers, 
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Simonnet and L. Joubert, and portraits by 
Roybet, Jean Paul Laurens, Fougerat, E. 
Maxence, R. E. Miller, and by .Miles. Marie 
Teasdel, Jeanne Taillefe>ie and Marie Holden. 

Henri Martin is less extreme in his im- 
pressionism this year, whilst his work, a 



monumental group in memory of the victims ot 
the Civil War is extremely confused and hardly 
worthy of the American sculptor's great reputa- 
tion. The yhus condamne a mort y by Desca, an 
enormous piece of work, fails both as regards 
mass and line. There is too much space be- 




THE AMBUSH, BY E. P. BERNE-BELLECOUR 



painting, entitled Beaute, retains all the 
artist's poetic inspiration. Solitude, by P. A. 
Laurens, is a wonderfully rich bit of heavy 
colour. 

Very few remarkable pieces can be found 
among the sculpture of the Salon . MacMonnies's 



tween the figures that appear like dwarrs against 
the background. The portrait busts of Daumier 
by Geoffroy, of Char din by P. Fournier, or 
Marchand by Bernstramm, of Drumont by Mme. 
Amelie Colombier, of Deroulhde by L. Pallez, are 
also worthy of notice. 
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THE ARMY : THE HEROES 
OF THE WAR OF 1S63-1S65 
BY F. MAC-MONNIES 
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OME WALL-PAPER 

DESIGNS 

BY A. H. BAXTER 



Mr. A. H. Baxter, whose scheme 
for the decoration of a bed-room was one of the 
features of The Artist for February, has lately 
devoted much of his time and attention to the 
designing of wall-papers, a few of which we are 
able to reproduce by the artist's kind permission. 
The first is a frieze in a colour scheme of 
yellows and light green, based on the bay-leaf 
and berries. The treatment of the small trees 
divides the frieze into panels, the wave-line 



running behind tying the whole together and 
forming a pleasant contrast to the stiff vertical 
treatment. The whole design gives the idea of 
assisting to support the ceiling and is an attempt 
at obtaining perfect proportion both in the 
ornament and background. The effect of the 
pattern is distinctly pleasant and reposeful, as the 
idea is, to a certain extent, architectural. In this 
respect it differs considerably from the majority 
of wall-paper designs which are generally 
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